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ABSTRACT 

Conceptual models developed from dropout research on 
traditional, residential college students were applied to the study 
of nontraditional students (older, mostly minority women on welfare) 
enrolled in a postsecondary, noildegree program (the federal Work' 
Incentive Program). Factors' that dif f erentiate . persisters from those 
who withdraw were examined, based on findings of previous research on 
college dropouts and ->undergraduate career socialization. Comparisons 
were made of dropouts and program graduate's on background and' 
individual characteristics, pretrainifrg experiences, commitments, 
social and academic inltegrat ion , and outside integration (e.g., ^ 
effect\on children). The findings suggest that the models derived 
from research on traditional students can be appropriate. for the 
study of th^s nontraditional group. Program completion is lin*ed to 
students' goal commitments and their integration into both th^ 
academic and nonacademic sectors of postsecondary educational 
institutions. The importance of being alert to the possibility that 
educational institutions are not encapsulated environments is also 
suggested by the f indings , that intrapersonal and extra-inst'i tut ionayl 
integration are related to program coji^etion. (SW) 
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POSTSECONDARY "HIGH TECH" TRAINING FOR WOMEN ON WELFARE: 

# 

CORRELATES OF PROGRAM COMPLETION 
A^StRACT 

This study explores the appropriateness of conceptual models 
^ developed from research on dropout among traditional^ residential, 
18 to 22 year^-old college students for understanding dropout among a 
particular aon-traditional , commuter student group (older, mostly 
minority women on wel'fare) enrolled in a post-secondary^, non--degt^ee 
vocational training program. It examines the extent to which 
variables selected frpm assessments of the literature on dropout 
' from higher education (Tlnto, 1975; Pantages and Creedon, 1978,) a*s^ 

graduate career socialization, more 

generally (Weidman, in press), differentiate those women who 

% 

complete *the training from those who drop out;. It is part of- a 
larger evaluation of a high quality, demonstration training program 
for women- in the Work Incentive <WIN) Program that was funded by , the 
U, S. Department of Labor (White, et al., 1983). 

The findings from the present research suggest thiffT^ 
conceptual models developed i'rom literature on traditional, 
residential college students can be appropriate for th^ e^tudy of 
/ non-traditional, commuter postsecondary students. They highlight 

>the importance for program completion -of students'" goal commitments ,v 
and their integration into both the academic and non-acAde^ic^ 
sectors of ^postsecondary educational insti;^utions/* The importance 
of being alert to the possibility that educational Institutions are 
not encapsulated environments is also suggested by the findings that 
intra--personal and extra-institutional integration are related to' 
program* completion. ^ 
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POSTSECONDARY "HIGH TECH" TRAlNil^G FOR WOMEN ON WELFARE: 
^ - CORRELATES OF PROGRAM COMPLETION 

Thia flitudy explore«i the appropriatanead of conceptual ma>dela 
d^ve^oped from research on cjrbpout a'niong tr^iditional , residential^ 
Id to 22 year-old college students for understanding dropout «mong la 
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particular non-- traditional > commuter student groaif) (older, mostly I 
minority women on welfare) enrolled in a post-secondary, non-degree 
voqatibnal training program^ It examines thfe extent to which 
•variables selected -from assessments of the literature on dropout 
from higher education (Tinto, 1975; Pantages and Cireedon, 1978) as 
well as from research on* undergraduate career socialization , more 
generally (Weidman, in'preas), differentiate those women who 
complete the training from those who drop out. -It is part of a 
larger evaluation of a high quality, demona4:ration training program 
for women in the Work Incentive (WINX Program that was funded l>y . the 
U. S. Depart;nent of Labor (White, et al 1983). A 

" The Demonstration Training Proar<Ui 

The basic goal of the high- quality training demonstratipn 
projefct was to determine if a large training investment for a smajll 
segment of the w?^ If are popuration enrolled in the' the WIN Program ' 
could result in aqcess^'to well-paying and stable jobs for the women 
able to undertake such training- ^ 

The following ia « general description of the WIN Program aa 
it was operating when the high quality training demonstration 
program was implemented in May of 1978: 

The Work Incentive (WIN) Program authorized by 

amendments to Title IV of the Social Security Act, is 

desigi)^^ to help employable welfare recipients find jobs and 
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fch^eby achieve economic independence* "The program is 

i 

3o4nt.ly operated by the Pepartmenta of Labor and health ^ 
* Educational and Welfare,. ' > - 

All apjylicanta for and reciplenta of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) who are le yo^m of age or 
volde^- are required to register for WIN aa a condition of ' 
eligibility fov AFDC, unless legally exempt ^y' reason of 
health, incapacity, home responsibility, advanced age, 
student status, or geographic location. WIN registrants who 
need no social services or have been provided with needed 
services are required to accept appropriate employment or 
prelparation for employment, wJien offered^' as a condition of 
continued AFtC eligibility <U. S. Department of Labor, 1977, 
p. 58). " 1 

AFDC recipients who would otherwise be, legally exempt from 
WIN regiatjratfon (e.g., welfare mothers with children under six who 
want work or. training) may also participate voluntarily. lA fact, 

* * " * " 

during fiscal year 1976, twenty percent of all WIN registrants were 
voluntary. The WIN Program is "the "only- WplsyM^^Tind-t^ 
program that serves welfare recipients exclusively" (U. S. 
Department of Labor/ 1977, pp. 57-58). 

J, • , 

% Under the regular WIN program, the proportion of clients who 
qained a firm foothold" in the labor market and earned- enough to 
forego participation in publicly funded programs available for 
low-income populations was generally low/ The h^gh quality program 
was not conceived as a training prototype for all WIN clients; 
rather it was seen aa a useful option for qualified welfare 
recipi^ents who were believed to constitute a notC,.ina^nif leant 
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prdjyortion of the total welfar'e population • The development of\ ^ 
♦ 

eatin^ates of the proportion of such eligiblea was one of the program 

evaluation sub-goals, as was obtaining information about optiinal 

program structure, screening procedures, and support services that 

might be implemented in :^uture replications- * 

The draining programs, selected for this demonstration were 

chosen to meet the following criteria! offering trainihg for 

♦ 

h^gh-demand and high-^wage occupations; located in a reputable. 

private institution wi*th proven placement record Hnd expea/ience in 

educating disadvantaged students; and offering remedial' clas^ea^ if 

needed. The two institutions selected were the -DeVry Institute of 

Technology in Chicago" and the Ohio Institute of Technology in 

f 

Columbus. Both institutions are part of the Bell S. Howell Education 
Group (a subsidiary of the Bell Howell Corporation) and offer 
two-year, non--degree programs for electronic technicians in addition 
to other electronics programs leading to associate as well as 
baccalaureate degrees. 

The tr^lining curriculum was a five-trimester program 
extending oVer 2U mi^^^^ it ThcJ^^ course work in 

mathematics and electronics-related subjects, with heavy emphasis on 
laboratory practice, A remedial program in arithmetic, basic 
s^Ve^T^cre and English wa^ required of students judged -to be' ^ 
inadequately prepared on the basis of ^he4-r entrance examination 
scores- This '*Prep** course added one trimester to the regular 
five-trimester sequence. 

The schools require high attendance and performance 

's • > • ' ■ 

standards^r failure to adhere to these standards results in probation 
and suspension. However, students can repeat fali^d courses twice 

) ■ ■ 
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and be re-admitted after suspenal-on. Faculty and the regular 
student body are predominantly male and white » The refcfular atudejita 
are young (moatly between 18 and 21)-^ ♦In recent yeara bc^tween 35 
and -50 percent of students a*dmltted to the program graduated • 

Placement la a major strength of these schools- . Students 
are given extensive preparation and counseling for th.e :job search^ 
and there id considerable on-campus recruitmefit by employers. In 
1979^ the schools rfecorded placement within^ 6(0 days of graduation ^ 
for 9&% of. those dtudenta whp sought assistance from the placement* 
office, Byi^982^ as a result of the deteriorating labor market, 
this f igure* had declined to* below SOx. \ . - 

The *WIN women who entered the program^ in 1978 differed from 
the regular students not only becau3e they were female, older, more 
likely to ^e black, and single, heads o^ households with young 
children, fcut also because their academic preparation was weaker • 
Since-the goal of the program was to make the WIN clients fu^ly. 
competitive in the -labor market, there wAs little modlfibation of 
the basic technician program on their behalf. Addlti9n^l services ' 
were provided, IncludlngT tutoring and supplementary instruction, 
tours of work site^a^ and the hiring of ^"a special counselor at each 

school to work exclusively with WIN students • These counselors were 

' * • ' * 

* * * • . . 

available throughout the life of the p;rogi;*am to assist WIN students 

« 

in overcoming academic and non--academic problems which might 
interfere with successful school cfompletlon and job placement. 

The local WIN offices and the corresponding Separate 
Administrative Units (SAU^s) also provided a variety of services 
(including special allowances and child c^re) for these students and 
devoted an exceptionally high level of (noiM© tthan the •'usual*' 
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attention and services to feh'eae WIN cliente* , v 

An experimental design for the evaluation of the 
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demonstration program was iirtplemented during the recruitment process 
<see White arid Weldman, 1983, for a discussion of the problems 
encountered) • Gr6u|>a of clients who qualified f oi^admiseli^n to the 
program wer6 Identified; half .of them were randomly assigned to the 
program; eligible, unselectec|^ clle5>ts constituted th\e "control" or 
comparison group • The program was publicized in both cities andt 
interested clients were interviewed and given the GATB test battery 
(U. Departi^ent of Labor, 1970)* Those with ©cores above 
pre-eatyibllshed cut--off levels- (either 90, or 80 for high achool 
graduates) were referred to the schools where they were tested 
further in arithmetic and reading on tests routinely given tp all 
appllcanta for the electronic technician tra(lnlng program. Tttoae 
who were accepted by the achoola qonatltuted the iallglble pool 
<n=313)* from which the participants (n=137) were randomly selected, 
with the balance (n=176) constituting the comparison group bf 
eligible, unselected WIN clients- Early attrition reduced the 
number of program participants to 133- , 

^ Because of differences in recruitment procedures used by the 

two participating WIN sites, the proportion of voluntary WIN. clients 
was very high in Columbus (79^) aqd very low |n Chicago (9%), The'' 
average age *Qf .all participants was 29. Most of^- the participants 
had one or two children;* 40^ had three 'or more- The majority of aTl 
participants were minority group members*^ (in Chicago, ^1^6 were 
blacK, 10 %'were other Ethnic minorities; In Columbus, 47^ were 
black, 2H other minorities) . For the total group, the mean number 
of school years completed was 11.5, and average scores on the three 

^ ■ , . 8 
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GATE teats exceeded the norm of 100, wi^ Coljumbus scores / 

/ 

considerably higher than those in Chlcl^igo . . . VlttualVy all training , 

particlpanta had tield a 30b at <3ojne point In their lives -but at the 

me of progralm enrol lent, 90x had been unemploye'd for more than six 

$ 

montha - < 

\ " ^ - . 

In sum, this demonatratlon training program waa designed to 

allow the ^tuAy of a number of Innovations In' WIN-provided training, 

including: preparation for an ocTcupa^idn, electronic technician. 

In the expanding ••high tech*' sector of the economy; b) requiring the 

equivalent of a high 'school diploma and some mathematical aptitude 

f o^^ admisaioi^ -to the postsecondary training program; c) training 

women for an occupation in which men predominate; d) leading to a 

mdire highly skilled and more hishly paid, more secure 30b than most 

WIN training in the past; g>» costing more, -irt large part becauaaies^ of 

its minimum duration of 20 months; and f the provision of training 

by an establijahed private corporation <^ell & Howell)^ through 

, posteecondary institutions that are part of its Ed'ucatl!on Group • 

V 

Research Design v ' 

Conceptual Framework a ^ 

In identifying the variables of interest^for the analysis, 
we relied' on the conceptual mAdel of dropout from higher education 

developed by Tinto (1975)-^ To summarize the Tinto model briefly, 

T 

family background, individual -attributes, and pre-college schooling 
are presumed to influence the development of commitments to 
educational as weliy as other personal goals along with commitments ^ 
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to the postsecondary educational ^ institutions through which 
goala might be realized. The goal commitments at entrance to ^ 
poataecondary educaton affect, in turn, the student "^s performance in 
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» 

both the academic (grades and Intellectual development) and social 

■ . • ( 

<peer-group and faculty Interactions) systerms of the educatonal 

inatltution- The success of students^ performances In the two 

It 

syetema reflected in t*he extent of their academl?: and social 
Integration within the institution which influences aubaeq'uent 
Inatitutional and goal commitments and, ultimately^ personal 
assea^entA of the importance of those commitments for decfsions 
about whether or not to drorp out from the poatsecondary educatignal 
institution- , , . 

In the present study, we specified the variables of 

( ■ ' • * 

imporiiance for each of the conceptions in the Tinto models and 

modified the model as appropriate for our particular study 

population- The first set-of variable encompassed the conceptions 

of '"family background," ^"individual attributes,** and ""pre-college 

schooling." With respect to "family background," the usual 

variables of pareja%al inctpme and education -were not appropriate 

because the women in our study were not their parents' dependents 

but were rathe^, themselves, heads t|f households- We did^ however, 

include the welfare status of their parents while they were growing 

up to determine l^he importance of a long history of povery for 

f 

program completion. Sex was a constant since all clients were 



r 



■ \ 

<aver#< 



female- Age (average for our WIN clients was 29) was included 
because it dif f er^intlatea our study population i£^om the traditional 
18 to 22 year-old college student. Ethnicity was also included 
since two-thirds of our study population were minority group 
members- In our data analysis we refer to these variables as 
"background characteristics-" 

"Individual attributes" used in the analysis were academic 
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ability as measured by scores, on the Employment Ser v fjge ^ s GAT5 TestV 

the Stanford ii^eadlng achievement teat^ and the Bellii^HoweH 

'I . 4. I " , 

Schools^ mathematics test- \ 3lnce the /students were enrolled in a 

vocational training proigiramp it was asavimed that previous employment 



cperlence might concelv^ably be related .tO:>^completlon • Virtually . 

all of the WIN cllentfl who entered the demonstration training ^ 

Pji?€igram were feingle heads of household, so W included data about 

tmeHiumber and ages of children they had living at home. s 

Because the demonstration training program was at the 

postaecondary level but did not lead to an academic degree,, w© used 

the *term '"pre-training schooling" rather than •*pre--coiLlege 

achooling." Variables included type df high school f/rogram 

(academic, general, or vocational), years of prior schooling 

completed, and high school background of particular relevance for 

electronics training; namely, courses in science and mathematics • 

ff 

With respect to "commitments,** one important concern was the 
client^s "goal commitmept , *' or desire to pursue what was known to be 
a long (2 years) and academically challenging training program as 
opposed to the direct employment option available through the WIN 
Program. We approached ••institutional ' commitment" in a somewhat 

unconventional way because this particular WIN demonstration project 

*» 

was limited to a single postsecondary institution at each site; 

( 

clients had • essentially no comparable alternatives available-^ 
Hence, the initial placement of the student (''Prep" Vs. direct 
enrollment in the electronic technician program) was construed to be 

Si ** a 

an indicator of initial "institutional commitment" since it 
reflected the inatitution'a assessment of the atiident^s potential 
for completing the training. 

ERIC ■ . ' 11 ■■ . - ^ 
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Indicators of **aoclal Integration" InlLo campi^s life Included 

// I 

aupport networka <5n campua, participation in |eKtra-^urrlcular 



organizations,, and interaction with non^-WINJfatudent^ peers* 

t> j 
Indicatory of "academic integration" included willingnesa to come to 

campus for studying or additional lab^oratoMy work at times (5ther 

than usual class days and interaction wltm faculty . 

r 

Two sets of variables not in the Jrinto model were added to 

our analysis. The fi^^st, the students^ subjective assessments of 
-I 

their school experience <in this study , /perceived fulfillment pi 
expectations), is suggested by .the work of Weidmnn (in press) on 
undergraduate career socialization, lifhl^ may be said to reflect the 
concept of "intra-^personal integrat j^n. " The second, problems 

encountered outside of school, la sjilidgested by Weidman and Friedmann 

II { 

(1984) who argue that educational y^in^i tut ions are no^^pncapaulated 
environments and that performance in' school may be affected by the 
student's ability to cope with j^robleii^s at home or in other 
community settings in which th|fey participate • This ifesue is ^ 

X 

responsible to agencies in /^he welfare system as well as to their 

II 

own children and possibly ^ther relatives. These variables may be 

^ I * * 

said to reflect the studcmt's "extras-institutional integration.*; 

Data Analvaia ^ / ^ 

II ' ' 

The interviews/ from which, the data were obtained for this 
paper were conducted /in the winter of 1979* (Phase I, 6-8 months 

follow4ing initial p/ogram enrtDllment) and a^aln In the spring of 

II ^ ' 

1981 (Phase ID. /For a discussion of response rates, see White, et 

If y ■ ' 

al. <198^). / ' / 

/ * 

Comparisons are based on data obtained from the fifty-two 



particularly important for t^e WlH population because they must be 
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program graduatea and the ninety-aeven women who dropped out of the 
' training program .f or , whom we have data» ^Thia graduate group 

inclu|^ei 39 women who were membera of the original atudy population 
and 13 WIN-aponaored womien who were not recruited during^the study 
intake perioda, but entered^ the program later and graduated in 
February of 1981 • The data collected during the initial client 
aelection proceaa and the Phaae I interview are not available for 
theae additional thirteen women* Hence, they are not included in 
all of the tablea for thia paper • In no inatancea^ however^ are the 
tabled aaaociationa between variablea changed aubatantially by the 
ii^cluaion of the 13 additional clienta. Since there are eaaentially 
no aignificant differencea in completion r'atea by aite^ clienta from 
both aitea are combined for the data analyaia^ y 

Data analysea are confined to croaa-tabulationa becauae moat 

> 

variablea are categorical and becauae the number of program 

completers is small <moat tables show data from fewer than fifty 

* - 

graduatea) . We choae to provide deacrlptlve information on a range, 
of variablea rattier than attempting much more reatricted 
multivariate analyaea Icomplex multivariate analyaea using all of 
the variablea could not be performed in any event since the number 
of variablea would approach the number of valid caaea available) . ^ 
Compariaon of Dropouta and Program Graduatea 
By May of 1983^ only one WIN--aponaored atudent waa atill 
enrolled in, the training program. When thia woman graduated at the 
end of ISG^F twenty-nine percent of the original group of 

/ . . 

WIN-aponaored women had completed the training program- While thia 
ia a much lower completion rate than that achieved in moat WIN 



programs, it ia roughly the aame aa the completioj^^^ate for thoae 
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regular Ekell ^ Howell' students who' began In' the remedial or •'Prep'* 
terjt^ as well aa for degree-^oriented and performance-graded ^ 
postsecondary Education programs of no more than twt) academic years' 
duration beyond high school. This rather high attrition rat© at the 
Bell How©li schools can t^e attributed to the academic rigor of the 
progi^ant and the jachool^s rigid standards for terminating students 
whose attendance and achievement are unsatisfactory • 

. . ■ • < V ■ ' ■ 

Most of the women who drqpped out of this program did so 

■* . • * 

quite early • Forty- three percent^ of the dropouts, left without 

completing a single i^erm. of. the technidian program^ and an 

additional twenty-one percent competed only the first term. 

Background Characteristics 

Age* The distributions of the ages of the dropouts and 

graduates at the time' they first ^enrolled in the trairfing program 

are very similar. The mean age ^f or both dropouts and graduates was 

twenty-nine- Ages of dropouts ranged from eighteen to fifty--four; 

ages of graduates ranged from nineteen to forty-eight. The ^ 

* 

differences in the distribution", of ages are not statistically 
significant, ' - 

^ Ethnic Group * Because there was little v^^r^lon in 
ethnicity /^he differences between dropouts and graduates are not 
statistically significant. There is a slight tendency (though not/ 
significant) for whites and the "^other" group to be over-- represented 
among dropc^uts. \^ 

Public Assistance Experience . Graduates were sllghtlyV^ 
less j likely than dropouts vs. 82>c, n.s. ) to have been enrolled 

in wicN for less than one, year prior to enrollment in the Bell & 
Howell training program^ and slightly more likely than dropouts (65* 
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vs. n.a.) to be mandatory WIN participants, auggesting -that 

havlVfg older children (and preaumably fewer chlldcare demands) la 
related to success In the program. 

Welfare Statug of Client Parehts . Dropouts were 
alightlty more likely than graduates <37X'va. Six-, n^s.) to have come 

6 

from families which had been on public aid- Neither group ^ however, 

7 contains a large portion of second generatiorji welfare recipients* 

/ Individual Attributes 

Academic Qualif icationa . Aa part of the process used to 

select the women /to take part^in the training; each potential ^ 

^ » -* 

\ participant was required to take a series of qualification tests, 

including th& GATB teat, the Stanford teat of reading ability., and a 
basic aritlime'tlc: test that had been designed by Bell 6. Howell. The 
only statistically significant difference between gradueffc^es and 
dropouts was found in the scores achieved on the GATB: 
aptitude") scale. Table 1' shows that graduates had slightly higher 

» 

average scores on each test except the GATB: V ("verbal aptitude**) * 

[Table 1 about here] 

Prior Work Experience ^ Ninety--six percent of program V^- 

graduates and eighty-^eight percent of dropouts had held at least one 

paid 30b at some time prior to the beginning of the training 
« 

program. The members of both groups had held an average of five 

•> * ■♦ . 

different paid ^obs prior to the training program. The members of 
both groups had held an average c?f five different' paid jobs prior to 
the training program. Forty-five percent of the graduates and ^ 
forty-^one percent of the dropouts held a paid 30b during the year 
prior to the training program- Slightly more graduates than 
dropouts <225< va- n.s.) reported that they had held an 

EWC 15 
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electrjpnic^ related job. 

Graduatea were more likely than dropouta <23x va* W%f. n-a.) 
to have worked apd received public aaaiatance at the aame time. 
Thia auggeata that the graduatea are women who were leaa aatiaf ied 
th^n dropouta with tl>e life atyle afforded aolely through public 
aaaiatance, although it la also true that because their children-are 
older on the average^ they are in a better, poaition to engage in 
worK *becauae they tend, to have fewer childcarfe problema- * 

/ Family Characteriatica * There was virtually.no 

difference in the family aize of graduates and dropouta, although a 
larger proportion of graduates had four or more children (23^^ va- 
15?^^ n.a,)- The average number of children for membera of both 
groups was two. The children of graduatea were also alightly older 
at the time the program began than the children of women who dropped 
out of the program (9*0 years vs. 8.6 years^ n»e-)« During the time 
that the "two groups were enrolled in the training three of the ^ 
\ ^ graduates (75() and four of the dropouta <5>() reported that they had 

given birth to another child- 

> 

Pre- training Education ^ 

Years of Previous Education Completed^ At the time of 
their selection for the training program, the '"average number of 
years of achooling completed by those who had complej^ed the program 
was 11,6 years^ while for dropouts the average waa 11.5 years. 

Type of High School Prog^ram . WIN graduatea were more 
likely than dropouts (84?( vs. 66?^^ n.s*) to have been enrolled in 
••general'* high school programs^ and lesa likely than dropouts to 
•have been enrolled in '•academic** (8?< va. 12?^, n.s.) or Vocational" 
programs (8^ vs. 22%9 n*s.>. Since only 11 percent of the total 

ERIC ie 
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atudy population hadf been Hn an academic high school program,, it is 
Mifficult to make any general izationa about this group • It may.be 
that thoae^ enrolled in vocational prqgrams were atudenta who had 
ahown a greater 30b orientation- Thua^ one inte^rpretation of the 
results would be that the^ dropouts from the^training program who had 
been in high school vocational programs are those who prefer working 
o\er being in an academic or training ©eiting. It is also ' not clear 
whether^ students enrolled in "general** programs obtain a mor^ . 
rigorous high school education^ especially more math and science 



cliisaes^ than those in "vocational" programs. 

Coursework in Science and Mathematics > In 'the Phase II , , 

■ ^ 

interview, all respondents were aftked w^jether they had completed ohe 



or mdre courses in four specified areas of advanced math and of the 
natural sciences. Table 2 shows the results for graduates and 
dropouts. It is interesting to note that the biggest^dif f erences 
are not in algebra and physics^ which might be assufmed to be most 
directly relevant to electronics training, but rather in geometry 
(the only statistically significant difference) and chemistry. This 
suggests that courses in the more analytical math and science areas 
provide useful skills for completic:)n of this sort of trainirlg* On 
tile average, graduates had taken slightly more courses in these 
eight areas (2.2 vs. 1.9, n.s.), but fully a quarter of both the 

graduate and dropouts had taken no courses in any of the areas • 

« 

[Table 2 about here] 

Commitments 

Goal Commitinent , One factor which was strongly 
associated with successful completion of the training program was 
the match between a client^s preference for training or immediate 
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enyployment '«ynd her enrollment in the training program. Graduates 
were' much leas likely than dropouts (Sf vs. p=.p2) to say theit 

they .would have preferred job placement to training at the time they 
originally enrolled. The most common reason given by these women 
for enrolling l*h training^ despite their preference fo^^ obtaining 
employment^, was that they couldn't get a 30b or that WIN had not 
been able to ^in<^ a job for thern^ ' 

While nearly every womtin mis4ied some classes,, the average 
number of classes missed between th^ start of the training program 
and the first interview was virtually the same,, sixteen for 
graduates and eighteen for dropouts. The most common reasons given 
for absences weVe the respondent's healthy transportation^ and 
childcare problems. 

Institutional Commitment . The staff of the training 
institutions used the arithmetic test scores to determine whether a 
woman qualifying for- the training had first to complete a remedial 
term (referred to as '•Prep*') or could be admitted directly to the 
first term of the technician training program. A student was 
assigned.directly to the technician training program if she scored 
above eighty ^percent on the arithmetic test. If she scored lower on 
the arithmetic test but had at least a tenth grade reading level she 
was enrolled in the "Prep"' training. Thirty-seven percent of the 
women in the demonstration program were admitted directly into the 
technician program and the remaining sixty~th?ree percent began w^th 
the remedial term. The initial assignment of students was 
significantly related to program ^.completion . While foirty-four 
percent of those who graduated started in the "'Prep** course, 
sixty-six percent of the dropouts (p==.04) entered training in the 
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"'Prep'* course- • ^ 

Social Integration / ^ ^ 

• * • ■« 

J Support Networks > The school experlenbea explored in - ^ 
the Phase II Interview included membership \in ln--school support 
networks* Dropouts and graduateli were aboWt equally likely to 
rej?ort that the oth,er WIN wojien formed a Support group and to feel 
that they^i*iere part of *that group. Graduates andT drcj^pouts were also 
about equal in the frequency/- with which they went to the special 
>**^c^iool counselor for the WIN* students for advice and i^er^ equally 
likely to rate the cotinselors favorably. 

^Graduates were slightly more likely than dropouts to have 
laboratory partners who were not other WIN students and to have a 
larger portion of ^^thej-r friends at school who were not WIN students* 
When asked to indicate the importance of. various sources of support 
(Table 3) , more graduates than dropouts ranked each source as very 
important ^except for the school faculty and administration. The 
difference in the proportions of graduates and dropouts listing 
non-WIN students as very imports^ is statistically significant 

[Table 3 about h^ 
Participation in Extra^Curr;icular Activities > Graduates 
were more likely than dropouts to see other non--WIN stud^ts 
vs. p=,05) at social activities outsidJ^f school • Graduates 

were also significantly more ^ikely than dropouts (44X vs. 16^^^ ^ 
p=-001) to join a schools-sponsored club' or student government^ 
''Although this may simply x:eflect the graduate^"^ longer time in the 
training program. * - . . 

Academic Integration 

» f . , , 

Studying * On the average^ dropouts reported studying 
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only alightly more houra per week than graduates <16 va, 14.5, 
n*a*)» Graduates were, however, significantly more likely than 
dropouts (91?( vsl 54^j, p=^00)^ to have come in to the sdhool on their 



ovn time to do extra labolratory work or studying 
Intra-peraonajl Inteayation 

Fulfillment/ of Expectation's > Some impressions of. the 
program *which show difference^ between those who eventually 
graduated and those who did not were gathered in the Phase I 
interview which took place before more than a handful of individuals 
had dropped out of the program^ Clients were asked whether certain 
aspects of. the school experience met their expectations for the 

training program- Graduates . in contrast to dropouts, found non~WIN 

» . '% 

students to b)!i somewhat more friendly than expected <535h; vs. 40^; 
n.s-), and*teachers to be significantly more helpful than, expected 
(60?c vs. 395<, p=.003)» Dropouts were more likely than graduates to 
find that the program demanded more time than expected (59^ vs, 39X, 
n.a,) and that coursework was more difficult than expected (29X vs. 
22X, n-s. ) . 

Extra- institutional Integration 

Effect on Children ^ Graduates were slightly more likely 
than dropouts vs. 63^, n.s,) to feel that their enrollment iyi 

the training program was having a positive effect on their children, 
such as the child beginning to study more' or returning to school; or 
becoming proud of and showing more respect to the mother. The^ 
negative effect most often listed by both dropouts and g^^^duates was 
that the mother had less time for her children. 

Problems Eniratintered , Ir^the Phase II interview, the^ 
graduates and dropouts were asked to indicate whether each'' of a 




» 
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aeri4a of potential problems for staying in the program had actually 
pofied a serioua problem ^For them* Aa shown in T^t^i^ 4^ dropouta 
were algnif icontly more likely to respond that transportation, their 
^wh health, and the difficult-y of the work required were problems 
*^for them. Interestingly, the graduates were sig^iif icantly more 

» 

likely to respond that personal finances had been a serious prc^blem 



4 



for. them- Th,ia was probably a function of their longer- enrollment 

in the training program and greater dependence on additional 

training allowances necessary to cover costs of transportation^ 

child care, and school^ supplies . ^ 

[Table 4* about here] 

Other items in the interviews elicited more detailed 

information on transportation^ but they shed little light on the 

reasons dropouts had seen transportation as such a problem • The 

• dropouts did not differ significantly from the graduates in the 

distance^ time^ cost^ or means of commuting from home to the 

training site* 

More detailed information was also collected on the 

respondent's health. Nearly the same proportion of graduates and 

dropouts reported that an illness had caused them to miss a cls^e^B* 

X 

Dropouts who were ill, however , reported twice as m^iny instances of 
illness (an average of 3.6) as did graduates (an average of 2.0)- ^ ^ 
Dropouts were also more likely to report illnesses which required 
surgery db hospitalization - 

^ Discussion 

*- > 

The findings from the present research suggest that 

conceptual models developed from literature on traditional, 

« 

yresidential college students (Tinto, , 1975; Pantages and Creedon, 

er|c • 21 
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V ' ^ ' 

1978) con be appropriate for the study o;f non-tradl'tloncil,. commuter 

pofltaecondary atudenta:=enrolled -In programs that do not lead, to an 

academic degree. They highlight the importance for program T 

comt>letlon of students^ goal commitments and theli*^ integration into 

^ i 

both the academic and non-academic sector a. of pastsecondary 
educational inatitutlons . The Importance of being jilert to the 
posalbi^llty that educational Institutions are not encapsulated 
environments la al^^o suggested by/ the flndinga that Intra-personai 
and extra-instltutlonal integration are related to program 
completion. ' . « 

Specifically, while program: completion was not related to 
background characteristics such. as ethnicity or poverty, it was 
related to the WIN client's academic aptitude (GATB:G test score). 
Graduates had a significantly higher GATB:G score than dropouts, 
which suggests that this Employment Service aptitude test la a 
potentially . effective screening instrument for female WIN clients 
entering similar training programa in the electrpnics field. Hence^ ^ 
GATB:G' scores can be used with some confidence as one criterion for 
determining which WIN clients should be referred to this type of 
training program and which clients should be referred to other 
trainng or employment opportunities. The originally determined 
GATB:G sc6re of 90 for training referral seems reaaonkble since the 
only lower score attained by a graduate was 89. A GATB:G score 
closer to 100 would ^be a better criterion for referral, but that 
would reduce even more the already small proportion of the WIN 
population who might qualify for such rigorous training. 

Graduates tended to have a different high school background 

> 

« 

than fdropouts • While roughl)r ,^qual proportions of the small number 
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I ^ ^ 

of program participants who, were in academic high school programs 
ft 

'graduated f rom\ and dj^opped out of the training, clienta who had been 
in general high schools programa were more likely to graduate those 
who hid been enrolled iijFi vocational curricula- Graduates were 
significantly more likely than; dropouts to have taken geometry and 
chemifiJtry courses in hf^gh scfhool- This sugge^t^a that hi'gh school 
curriculum rather this^n aimply attainment of a diploma or GED would 
aerve as an effective aelecption criterion • ^ ^ 

Initial assignment to the "Prep" semester s'^eemed to diminish 

^the commitment of , these WIN women to the training program • The 
significant difference in the rate of completion of the program 
between those who were admitted directly into the technician 
training program and those required to take the remedial "Prep** term 

^^gge^ts thdt the remedial term be examined for waya to improve the 
preparation given for the main training pro^^xa^n (and^ in fact, the 
training institutions , have changed the structure and content of this 
term greatly since the demonstraton g^roup first enrolled) as well 
building stronger commitment to the institution. 

The significance of goal commitment for program completion 
is ahown by ' the finding that dropouts tended to be more 
••job-oriented" than graduates and suggests two more aspects of the 
"Prep" program which may have contributed to the attrition rate. 
First, being required to' complete this term added fifteen weeks to 
the minimum time required to complete the training, which meant that 
the payoff of this training in the labor market was at least two 
yeara away from initial enrollments Secotid, the ••Prep" term ia the 
least "job-like" term. In one of the settinga it involved no ^ 
benchwork^ and it was reported tha^/^n neither setting was there 
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"much uae or dlscuaaion of the everyday toole >ond activities of an 
electronic technician* It could be that both of theae factora 



dramaticalxy decreased te attractiveneaa of the training program for 
a woman who waa more work- than achobl -oriented • 

Individuala' preferencea for training over immediate 
placement 'in a job would alao aeem to be an effective criterion for 
acreening women f or^' adm^aaion to this program. T:^e ef f ectiveneaa 
would be increaaed to the degree that WIN clients were presented 
^ ^ with alternative immediate placement opportunities becauae thla - 

would remove the. incentive for hiding one's true preferences. 

The graduates reported more contact with the non-WIN 

atudenta at the training institution. They were more likely to join 

a club or student government^ more likely t'o Aee non-WIN students 

outside of school, and more likely to identify non-WIN students as 

an important source of support in completing the program*. These 

differences may^imply reflect the differences in time of exposure 

i to the program and the non-WIN students, But^ possibly^ this 

I * * 

suggests that graduates were either the women who possessed social 
sK'ills and values whieh were similar to those of the non-WIN ^ 
stuctents and this fostered interaction, or that the graduates were 
women who, when^brought into contact with tne non-WIN students by 
course requiremente^quickly assimilated <Lheir orientations. ^ 
Graduates reflected better integration into thQ. life of the 
training institution than dropouts. The findings for these, women 
about the importance of support by^ and interaction with non-WIN 



j^hool 



peers as op^posed to interaction with faculty is congruent 
with thar work of Bean^ (in press), but in coi\^ast to Paacarella 
(1980) and Weidman <1979) who emphasize the pre-eminence of faculty 

ERic . ; ^ 24 
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in student socialization* Perhaps there was too great a 
aoclo'-econojnic and academic gap between the white male faculty 
accustomed to teaching white male students and the predominantly 
minority female WIN students for effective interaction to occur. 
While faculty were perceived as being more helpful than enpected, 
willinghesa of WIN women to^ do extra classwork at the training ^ 
institution seemfed to be a more important indicator of academid 
integration among these non-traditional students • 

The remainder of the findings 'support a portrait o^ 
graduates having three characteristics which would-be difficult to 
.measure during the screening process but whose use (if appropriate 
indicators could be divised) might further reduce t^e attrition 
ratew One is the motivation to complete the program and to leave 
the welfare system. The importance of this factor is suggested by 
the trends for graduates to have worked y/hile receiving public ^ . 
assistance; their perception of and^ implicitly,, capacity to 
overcome greater financial difficulties while on public assistance; 
and their willingness to come to the school to work or study on 
their own time. ♦ ^ 

A second element is a positive early impression of the 
training and its effects on their families • At the time of the 
first interview^ graduates found the faculty to be much more helpfuJL 
than they had expected^ afTd did not feel that the difficulty of the 
coursework was much of a problem for them. They were cKLso 
significantly more likely to have noticed that enrollmenV was having 
a favorable effect- on their children. 

Finally^ graduates among, this very non-traditional 
poataecondary student group were able to. cope better with the 
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demands of life outaide of' the training program than were dropouts. 
Graduates had more supportive friends and relatives^ fewer problems 
with thei^ own children^ were healthier^ and managed to overcome' 
- problems that they enoyntered with^^^e we^lfare system, especially 
late checks. This finding provides strong support for pur assertion 

if 

that extra-^institutional factors need to be cqnsXdered in the study 
of ^ attrition^ especially where independent adult student populations 

0^ v., 
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TABLED I :, 

AVERAGE SCORES ON QUALIFICATION TESTS 



a 



Tests 


1 (i 

Graduates 


Dropouts 






infi 7 
105 »9 


103.8^ 

107 9 






107.6 


105.9 


Reading C'»'^aJ« Ei^iA.V*. |e«\"f") , . - • * 


» • * ♦ * * • 


10J 


.9.6 






5^.8 


50.0 




1 


^ (N-37) 


(N=93) 

* 


^Includes only oria^na^W 


selected program 


parti cipants. 




■ , ^G-Square=66,8; P=.01 . 
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TABLE 9. 

PREVIOUS COURSEt/ORK IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

(in Percentages) 



Percent of Women Who Prior to the Start 
of this Training Program had Completed 
at Legist One Course in: 


Graduates 


Dropouts 


Math 












62 


58 


Trigonometry . . . 




12 


12 






50 


• 29^ 


Calculus . • . . , 




3 

(N=32r 


5 

(N=79) 


Science 












V 


78 ■ 


Cffemi stry.' . . . . 




29 • 


16 


j! 

Pnys i OS . . , , . . 




18 


21 


Geology. . . • / . 




13 ' , 


12 






(N=31) 


(N=79) 



^^ab]e includes only originally selected program participants. 
^Chi-Square='l.4; p.= .0^. 
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. TABLE 3 

* 

IMPORTANCE OF SOURCES OF SUPPORT IN HELPING RESPONDENTS COHPLETE TRAINING 

(In Percentages) 



- 


• 


Graduates 




propQUts _ _ 


Support ^ 


Very 
1 mpor tant 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
Important 
^t All 


Very 
I mpor tant 


Somewhat 
Important 


Not 
1 mportant 
At All 


~^r"^ ^ — 




z / . 


li 


5^ 


3h 


11 




29 


UO 


31 


22 . 


3h 


hh 


e 

Non-WIN Students^ 


. ^6 
hi 


36 
ho 


18 
18 


36 
19 


kk 
hi 


20 
3h 




65 


21 


1^ 


57 


33 


10 


School Faculty and Adml nl strati on^ . . . . 


2 hi ' : 


kl 




57 


3V • 


f£ 








(N=^5) 






'(N=.79) 




^Chl-Square=8.7; p=.01. » 


A 




.a" 






V 



V 
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TABLE »f 

I 

PROBUMS ENCOUNTERED IN STAYING IN THE PROGRAM 

(In Percentages) 



Problems 



Transportation^ 

Clothing. ^ ^ . 

Child Gare. )' ' 

Respondent's Health^. . . '/ 

Health of ChMd, Other FamMy Members 

Difficulty of Coursework^ . X 

' • ♦ • 

Personal Finances . , . J 
Emotion Problems. . . : 



Graduates 


Serious 
Problem 


Somewhat 
of a 
Prob lem 


No 
Problem 

1 


9 




■ . L 

hi 


13 


16 


. 71 


Q 

J7 




f 


7 


9 




8 


22 


V 

70 


0 




^6 




3^ 


' 25 


n ' 


27 , 
(N=52) 


62 



Serious 
Prob lem 



21 
9 
13 
13 
12 
18 
20 
16 



Dropouts 



Somewhat 
of a 
P rob 1 em 



30 

20 
I 

20 

23 
22 
^3 
28 
21 
(N=97) 



Chf -Square, p=s.05. 



No 
Problem 



67 

(>k 
66 
39 
52 
63 
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